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— Introduction 


During the Bicentennial year the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art has paid tribute to Washington art through a series 
of exhibitions. The work of 50 artists has been pre¬ 
sented in a gallery named “The Washington Room.” In 
the fall, “Five Plus One,” an exhibition selected and 
organized by the Corcoran’s Chief Curator, Jane Living¬ 
ston, shows the work of six younger area artists. 

To complement these exhibitions and further its tribute, 
the Corcoran presents this publication, which is a sum¬ 
mary of the Gallery’s involvement with Washington 
art. particularly during the seventies. 

The work of over 300 artists has been presented dur¬ 
ing the seventies, with exhibitions, events, publica¬ 
tions and acquisitions. The essay is not intended to be a 
comprehensive review either of recent Corcoran his¬ 
tory or Washington art, for that has yet to be written. 
The writing and facts serve more as a tribute and recog¬ 
nition of the importance of Washington art and the role 
of the Corcoran. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art can only continue its in¬ 
novative tradition as an independent institution through 
public and private support. This particular exhibition 
and catalogue is a fine example of that combination, 
for both have been made possible through the generous 
support of the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Founda¬ 
tion, the Eugene and Agnes E. Mever Foundation and 
the National Endowment for the Arts. The Cafritz and 
Mever Foundations and The Endowment have made 
possible not only the exhibition “The Washington 
Room,'* but also the Bicentennial exhibition “The Na¬ 
tion's Capital in Photographs." A special word of thanks 
must go to the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Founda¬ 
tion for their continued support of the Corcoran Gal¬ 
lery of Art. which has acted as a stimulus and inspira¬ 


tion to others. The Foundation helps not only the artists 
of the community but also the public. Moreover, their 
generosity and support makes possible the Corcoran’s 
continued commitment to the community. 

As acknowledgements are being made, thanks must go 
to those at the Corcoran, from staff to Trustees, who 
have helped further the Gallery’s commitment to and 
influence on Washington art. The Board of Trustees, 
led by David Lloyd Kreeger, has become increasingly 
active, particularly the Committee on Works of Art, 
which over the past few years has been chaired by Ann 
Vanderpool. She and her committee deserve special 
thanks, as do the Women’s Committee and the Friends 
of the Corcoran, who have been most supportive, par¬ 
ticularly through acquisitions. 

Finally thanks must go to the artists, not only those 
who have shown in this Bicentennial year, but to all 
those who have been involved with the Corcoran over 
the past years. Both the Gallery and School are in¬ 
debted to area artists and in turn do everything possible 
to support and encourage their art. Hopefully Corcoran 
exhibitions and catalogues will be looked upon as a trib¬ 
ute to all artists in the community and as a confirma¬ 
tion of the Corcoran's continuing commitment to Wash¬ 
ington art. 

Roy Slade, Director 
1976 


Alma Thomas, Pansies in Wash¬ 
ington. 1969, acrylic on canvas, 50 x 
48” 1972.9.1 



The Corcoran Gallery of Art has a traditional concern 
and commitment to art in the Washington area. The 
founder. W.W. Corcoran, was actively involved with 
art in the Nations Capital, and he patronized and en¬ 
couraged artists who worked in the city. In the last 
century, artists came here in hopeful expectation that 
the city would become the cultural capital of the 
country. The hopes of these artists were premature for 
only in the past decade has Washington emerged as a 
cultural capital. 

Corcoran's support of American art did much to further 
the careers of the artists of the last century. He was 
one of the first to establish a collection of contempo¬ 
rary American art and in 1859 founded the first art 
museum in the Nations Capital. 

Artists were most appreciative and in 1878 the painter 
Albert Bierstadt. writing on the acquisition of his paint¬ 
ing Mount Corcoran stated “I think I speak the minds 
of all when I say that the greatest living painters would 
take great pride in being presented in the Corcoran In¬ 
stitution by the best work they can produce... Mr. Cor¬ 
coran and the true artists of the world are allies or 
friends at heart.” 1 

In his day, W. W. Corcoran not only patronized artists 
through purchase of their works, but was active in the 
art community. “As he advanced in age, Corcoran's pre¬ 
occupation with the Gallery did not prevent the founder 
from involving himself in other art-oriented organiza¬ 
tions in Washington, which reinforced publicly his de¬ 



sire to promote art appreciation. In 1877 he became the 
first president of the Washington Art Club. His support 
of this society included allowing its members to use 
the Corcoran Office Building for meetings and donating 
to it the revenues collected at the Thursday night ex¬ 
hibitions in the Gallery.” 2 

After the founder’s death in 1888, the Trustees decided 
to move from the smaller original building, now the 
Renwick Gallery. The present gallery, which was de¬ 
signed by Ernest Flagg, opened in 1897. Provision was 
made at that time for a school of art as students in in¬ 
creasing numbers were studying’in the gallery. In those 
early years, the Directors of the Gallery, Frederick 
McGuire and C. Powell Minnigerode, and the Dean of 
the School. E. F. Andrews, influenced the education 
and careers of many artists. 

In the past century, the Corcoran's involvement with 
Washington art has been erratic. The School was not 
sympathetic to contemporary art and students were ex¬ 
pelled for their involvement with a selection from the 
Armory Show exhibited in Washington in 1916. 

The achievements of the Gallery are marked by serious 
oversights of the past. The artists Morris Louis and 
Kenneth Noland were ignored, and their work not ac¬ 
quired for the permanent collection. These artists have 
brought more recognition than any other painters to 
the city where they created their major works. 








In the past years a more definite and continual commit¬ 
ment has been made to help further the artists of the 
area. The directors and curators of the Corcoran helped 
in their own ways to encourage area artists, and their 
efforts have gained increasing momentum and signifi¬ 
cance. The late Dr. Hermann Warner Williams, Jr., 
Director 1947-1968, was particularly interested in 
strengthening the American Collection with the acquisi¬ 
tion of paintings and sculpture of the 18th and 19th 
century. At the same time, he and his staff presented 
selections of work in the Washington Artists series, a 
room devoted to the occasional exhibition of one man 
or group shows. The Area Exhibition, first organized 
in 1946, continued to serve the community during Dr. 
Williams’ tenure. As Director and Director Emeritus, 
he befriended and encouraged artists, and was always 
dedicated to furthering a growing recognition of the 
importance of American art. 

In the late sixties the Gallery became more involved 
with contemporary American art. In the 1968 exhibi¬ 
tion “Scale as Context,” curated by Eleanor Green, two 
huge sculptures by Ronnie Bladen and Tony Smith 
filled either end of the atrium: while outside, at the 
corner of the building, stood the obelisk of Barnett 
Newman. 

Jim Harithas, appointed Director in 1968, dramatically 
brought the Gallery into the controversy of contempo¬ 
rary art with large and important exhibitions and major 
acquisitions. The galleries were changed, with old fab¬ 



Gene Davis, Junkies Curtain. 1966- 
67, acrylic on canvas, 115 x 225” 
1970.17 


rics and heating units ripped away, much of the collec¬ 
tion put in storage, and the walls freshly painted white 
awaiting the art of the moment. The 31st Biennial of 
Contemporary American Painting offered Harithas the 
opportunity to fill galleries with the most recent paint¬ 
ings: large, colorful and diverse. During his year of 
frenzied activity, Harithas worked with the Friends of 
the Corcoran and with museum purchase funds to make 
important acquisitions including works by Hofmann. 
Swain, Youngerman and Davis, which greatly enriched 
the collection and community. 

The importance of such major exhibitions and acquisi¬ 
tions was a great stimulus to the artists of the area, 
who were further encouraged by the personal involve¬ 
ment of Jim Harithas. The Director visited studios, 
held parties, conversed endlessly into the night, inspired 
and influenced artists, and brought a personal fervor 
and intense dedication to art and the avant garde to the 
Corcoran and to artists. The exhibition “The Washing¬ 
ton Painters" was organized by Harithas in 1969 for the 
Ringling Museum of Art in Florida, and he thus brought 
art from the Capital area to a wider national public. 

“The activities of James Harithas during his years in 
Washington are generally recognized as having had a 
profound influence on the art scene of the Nation’s 
Capital.’’ 3 





















During 1970-72, as acting Director and Director. 
Walter Hopps, in his own unique and individual way, 
further strengthened the growing commitment to avant 
garde and Washington art. Previously, as Director of 
the Washington Gallery of Modern Art. he contrib¬ 
uted much to the community, gaining respect and de¬ 
veloping a loyal and dedicated following among certain 
artists including painters, photographers and print- 
makers. His influence continues today as he serves as 
Curator at the National Collection of Fine Arts. While 
at the Corcoran. Hopps initiated exhibitions and events 
which continued to present a broad spectrum of the 
most innovative and avant garde art to the Washington 
public. With quiet and persuasive intensity he supported 
Washington artists through encouragement and exhibi¬ 
tions. At the Dupont Workshop he created the first 
printmaking workshop with Lou Stovall as Director, 
and through the Photography Workshop Program 
helped to support photographers such as John Gossage, 
Joe Cameron and Mark Power. He worked with artists 
to present and promote their art. and his most impor¬ 
tant exhibition of Washington art. presented with cur¬ 
ator Nina Felshin. was “Gilliam. Krebs,and McGowin" 
in 1969. The exhibition furthered the Gallery’s contri¬ 
bution to an understanding of the new wave of artists 
then working in the City. 


The program of exhibitions at the Corcoran intensified 
and increased under Gene Baro, Director, 1972, who 
brought to the Gallery many artists and works of art, 
and continued the institution’s involvement with area 
artists. The exhibitions that he produced and presented 
were numerous and everchanging. Many Washington 
artists were shown in a gallery devoted to area artists, 
another version of the “Washington Room,” where he 
presented the work of many artists, young and old, 
known and unknown. He always attempted to help 
artists gain patronage and support for their art. His 
visits to studios were many and his guidance invaluable, 
particularly to younger artists, ever emerging within 
the city. He realized and utilized the Corcoran’s unique 
role within the community. 

Even through so many changes in administration, re¬ 
sulting in executive turmoil and financial instability; 
the Corcoran maintained and enlarged its commitment 
to area artists, with each Director making his own in¬ 
dividual contribution. Moreover, in the four year period 
of change, many curators were active; including Jim 
Pilgrim. Renato Danese and Nina Felshin. all of whom 
helped the artists and art of the area. 

Among the exhibitions which Renato Danese curated 
were “Hakadim," a video event by Douglas Davis, the 
first city-wide television happening ever presented in a 
museum, and “New Sculpture” in 1970, work by sculp¬ 
tors of Baltimore, Washington and Richmond, an exhi¬ 
bition remembered for being avant garde and contro- 







versial, particularly the line of T shirts that hung in 
the atrium. Working with Walter Hopps, Nina Felshin 
worked with many younger artists and, after leaving the 
Gallery, continued her involvement with support of 
such exhibitions as, “The Washington Color Pencil 
School” in 1973- Jim Pilgrim, now Deputy Vice Direc¬ 
tor for Curatorial Affairs at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York City, and formerly Chief Curator 
at the Corcoran, is another who continues his involve¬ 
ment with the Corcoran having juried “The 19th Area 
Exhibition” in 1974. Along with curators, associate 
directors and administrators —from Moussa Domit to 
John Lottes—he helped encourage area artists, as did 
the Executive Vice President, Aldus Chapin, and Chief 
Executive Officer, Vincent Melzac, both of whom be¬ 
friended and patronized local artists. 

During the late sixties and early seventies the Gallery 
had to survive many disturbing and disruptive changes 
of administration. Even so, the different executives, 
directors and curators, in their individual ways, all 
helped further the changing role and growing commit¬ 
ment of the Corcoran towards contemporary art and 
Washington art, adding new dimensions to the Gallery’s 
importance within the community. 


Rockne Krebs, Ice Flower . 1969, 
transparent acrylic sheet, dye and 
glue, 149 x 57 x 38” 1970.10 

Ed McGowin, Bobby D. s Cabin. 
1975, mixed media (tableau), 18 x 
36 x 26’ 

Enid Sanford, Lawrence, 1975, 
acrylic on canvas, 60 x 60” 


Ed Love, Monument to Paul Robe¬ 
son. 1974, welded steel, 106 x 48 x 
36” 



In the past four years, under the present Director. Roy 
Slade, and his staff, the Corcoran’s commitment towards 
Washington art has been sustained through exhibitions, 
events and acquisitions. Among the first exhibitions 
organized by the Director, in January 1973, were one- 
gallery presentations of the work of Washington artists 
Ron Anderson, Enid Sanford and Franklin White, fol¬ 
lowed in April by Eric Rudd and William Christenberry. 
A simple brochure was published to accompany each of 
these exhibitions, another important contribution by the 
Gallery to public understanding and appreciation of art 
in the community. 

The exhibitions presented in the 1973-1974 season, 
from September through June, gave further exposure 
to Washington artists. The season commenced with 
“A Tribute to Franz Bader,” “Ed Love: Sculpture” and 
“Leon Berkowitz: The Sound of Light.” At the same 
time the photographs of Nancy Rexroth and Emmet 
Gowin were shown in two galleries, newly designated 
by the Director for photography exhibitions. Photog¬ 
raphy as an art form was encouraged both by the 
Gallery and School, and the Corcoran’s involvement 
with photography gained momentum and importance. 
Other area photographers shown during that season 
included Mark Power, Paul Kennedy and Joyce Cohen. 
As an artist, teacher and writer, Mark Power was in¬ 
fluential in the growing community interest in pho¬ 
tography, particularly in his position as head of the 
photography department of the Corcoran School of Art. 







Sheila Isham, #5 Haiti. 
1975, acrylic on canvas, 
79” in diameter 

William Christenberry, 

31G Gasoline Sign, Near 
Greensboro, Ala., 1964, 
color photograph 
1974.56.1 



One-person exhibitions of Washington artists included 
retrospectives of Sheila Isham, Elliott Thompson and 
Anne Truitt; each exhibition was accompanied by a 
catalog. “Anne Truitt: Sculpture and Drawings 1961- 
1973,” previewed at the Corcoran Ball, was curated 
by Walter Hopps and this major exhibition paid long 
overdue tribute to an outstanding artist who had worked 
for so many years in the city. 

As well as exhibitions of the work of single artists, the 
Gallery organized group exhibitions including “Wash¬ 
ington Figurative Artists,” showing for the first time 
paintings of figuration and realism, a convincing con¬ 
firmation of the increasing divergence of art. particu¬ 
larly in a city so closely associated with the Washington 
Color School. In fact, the diversity of art presented in 
the many exhibitions and events of recent years con¬ 
firms the variety and vitality of art existing and emerg¬ 
ing in the Nation's Capital. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art commenced the 1974- 
1975 season with an open house, allowing members 
to view the reorganization and reinstallation through¬ 
out the Gallery. Of particular interest was the Atrium, 
which had been renovated, along with many galleries 
and spaces, during the summer months. 

At this time, a reassessment took place of the Gallery’s 
future policy and programs with emphasis being given 


to reinstallation of the American Collection and renova¬ 
tion throughout the Gallery. The Washington Post in 
an editorial of October 25, 1974, stated “The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, having rediscovered it’s original spirit 
and purpose, is, in a sense, emerging as a new museum 
and a most noteworthy one at that. It has become a 
period piece, filled with marble Indian maidens. Wild 
West heroics, Niagra Falls lyricism, noble laborers, 
the New World's townscapes and landscapes—a kaleido¬ 
scopic portrayal, in short, of another America, an 
America that never really was, perhaps, except in the 
wishful imaginings of its artists. 

The Corcoran was chartered in 1870 to ‘promote and 
encourage the American genius' so it is fitting that this 
genius dwells again in William Wilson Corcoran's halls. 
The halls contain the country’s finest and most exten¬ 
sive collection showing the development of American 
art.” 

The Atrium was most immediately noticed, both physic¬ 
ally and aesthetically, for large temporary partitions at 
the ends of the Atrium had been removed, restoring 
the Beaux Arts interior. The original character of the 
interior was further enhanced by the installation of 
nineteenth century paintings and sculpture. In order 
to dramatize the contrasts of the Gallery, from the 
historical to the contemporary, exhibitions of contem- 








Robert Stackhouse, Ghost Dance, 
1974, mixed media, 74 x 196 x 4” 
1974.74 

Yuri Schwebler, The Pyramid Pro¬ 
ject, 1974 (installation view) 

Sam Gilliam, 3 Panels for Mr. 
Robeson 1973, polypropylene painted 
panels, 15x150’ (Installation for 
the “34th Biennial of Contemporary 
American Painting”) 




porary art and art from the Washington area were pre¬ 
sented in galleries off the Atrium. 

The American Collection affords an opportunity not 
to see only the painting and sculpture but also the his¬ 
tory of the emerging nation. Wandering through the 
galleries, the visitor can sense the heritage and story 
of the country from colonial to contemporary times. 
Particularly exciting are the paintings of the Ameri¬ 
can landscape created in the mid-19th century with the 
opening up of the continent to the West Coast. 

The permanent installation also affords an opportunity 
to view contemporary art within the context of two 
hundred years of American art, giving a sense of con¬ 
tinuity and content to public and artist. Looking at the 
art of the past, the contemporary artists gain lineage 
and pride, along with sensitivity and realization of the 
concept and vision of their predecessors and their art. 

Of particular interest in the Corcoran’s recent role is 
that of the museum as innovator and instigator, encour¬ 
aging artists to produce work for the spaces of the 
Gallery, which lend themselves so generously to large 
and ambitious concepts. Mention has been made of the 
“Scale as Gontext” exhibition, where two large sculp¬ 
tures were produced by Bladen and Smith for the atrium, 
one of the most memorable achievements of art in the 
interior of the Corcoran. From “The Work of Paulo 
Soleri” to “The New Sculpture,” exhibitions were pre¬ 
sented which included work built or conceived specific¬ 
ally for the Corcoran. This recent tradition has been 


maintained by Washington artists through different 
exhibitions and events, ranging from Ed McGowin to 
Marv Beth Edelson. In the Fall of 1973, Robert Stack- 
house built Sleeping King Ascending, a sculpture of 
wooden lathes, towering upward on the upper atrium 
bridge and dissecting the space, creating a new visual 
sensation and spatial realization. A few months later, 
Yuri Schwebler produced “Pyramids,” a piece which 
filled both ends of the atrium, and was based on the 
geometric structure of the Gallery’s skylights. The 
building of the three large pyramids, nine feet tall, 
created its own problems and aroused much commu¬ 
nity involvement and interest, particularly of the press, 
which for a week reported daily on the problems and 
progress of the sculpture. 

Work created specifically for the Gallery always creates 
great interest, whether the laser beams of Rockne Krebs, 
the colored lights of Ron Anderson, the crashed plane 
of Ed McGowin, the coffin and sand of Tom Green, the 
large painting done in situ by Franklin White, or the 
flags of Mimi Herbert. Most important, artists are af¬ 
forded the opportunity to work at a scale and in a con¬ 
text which Would not be possible otherwise. The Cor¬ 
coran has an unequalled reputation for being daring 
and deliberate in the encouragement of art for its 
interior and exterior, using its invaluable and innova¬ 
tive independence to act as a patron and place for art. 





























In addition to the presentation of the visual arts, the 
Gallery has encouraged performances and happenings, 
activities which should not be overlooked in considera¬ 
tion of the Corcorans role in the artistic community. 
Dance, music, poetry, film and literary events are pre¬ 
sented at the Gallery throughout the year. Again, em¬ 
phasis is put on the experimental, and among the most 
notable of recent events was the exhibition and event 
presented and performed in December 1974 by Jonas 
Dos Santos with The Bird and The Dirt. The spiritual 
and aesthetic ambience created within the environment 
of the Gallery gave an unusual dimension of visual 
pleasure and enlightenment. 

To complement its full schedule of exhibitions, the 
Corcoran offers a rich schedule of programs related to 
special exhibitions and its collections. Daily gallery 
talks and tours are conducted bv visiting artists, the 
Corcoran professional staff, and trained docents. Stu¬ 
dents and adults are given the opportunity to learn 
about exhibitions, the collections, Washington archi¬ 
tecture. art and artists. 

Numerous cultural events further the Corcorans activi 
ties in the fine arts. Concerts by the Tokyo String 



Quartet and the National Symphony String Quartet are 
regular features at the Corcoran, as are “Literary 
Evenings,” which recently included Tom Wolfe. Larry 
McMurty, Reed Whittemore and Brendan Gill. Lectures 
by Tom Hoving, Helen Frankenthaler, Nancy Hanks, 

A1 Lerner, Hilton Kramer and many others, were pre¬ 
sented to appreciative audiences. 

The role of the Corcoran School of Art cannot be over¬ 
looked, for the School has been active in the commu¬ 
nity of artists since its opening in 1890. The School 
has a fine tradition and reputation of dealing with con¬ 
temporary art, and many artists have studied and taught 
at the School. With Washington as a transient city, 
numerous students have passed through the studios. 
The classes bring together a most diverse group of 
students reflecting the many aspects of the Washing¬ 
ton community. Today the Diploma Program offers 
full-time study to over one hundred students. The num¬ 
ber of young artists, now working in the city, who 
studied at the School is considerable. 

Faculty members are Washington artists, designers and 
scholars of national and international reputation, in¬ 
dividually committed and involved in their own work. 

A resource to the community, the faculty act as jurors 
for area shows, as panelists, lecturers, consultants and 
guest curators in various community activities. The 
Corcoran Gallery and School of Art act as a creative 
catalyst within the community. 





Another aspect of Gallery participation in community 
activities is its hosting of receptions and conferences. 
The Corcoran Ball, organized by the Women's Com¬ 
mittee, is a glittering and elegant affair. The highlight 
of the social season, set in the beauty and splendor of 
the atrium, it is a major fundraising event for the Gal¬ 
lery and School. The Corcoran, as an independent insti¬ 
tution, with no regular federal or city funding, is de¬ 
pendent on private patronage for contributions and 
financial support. The members 1 openings are always 
exciting and colorful with so many segments of society 
joining together to view the art. 

The Gallery has hosted different meetings and con¬ 
ferences. from Artists Equity to the first women’s con¬ 
ference. Held at the Corcoran in 1972, the Conference 
for Women in the Visual Arts was most influential in 
the recognition of women's art and its inclusion in the 
mainstream of American art. In the past year, the Cor¬ 
coran has hosted the Annual Conference of the National 
Association of Schools of Art, the Association of Art 
Museum Directors, and the American Association of 
Museums. The receptions at the Corcoran are memor¬ 
able, for the setting of the Gallery, with its beautiful 
Beaux Arts interior and great art collections, is perfect 
for an evening of elegance. 


The community would be a much poorer place in every 
way without the Corcoran. Not only does the Gallery 
and School enrich the life of the City through its varied 
activities and achievements in art, but the institution 
also gives financial support to artists. In the past few 
years the Corcoran, through Gallery acquisitions and 
School salaries, has paid artists in the community over 
half a million dollars annually. Such considerable sup¬ 
port obviously is essential to the art community and 
needs to be further enlarged through private and public 
patronage. 


Jonas dos Santos with The Bird and 
The Dirt, “La Fiesta de la Carne,” 
December 2, 1974, (Performance) 

Foundation class, the Diploma Pro¬ 
gram, Corcoran School of Art 

The Corcoran Ball 

Education Department docent with 
a tour group 








Many other institutions and individuals have contribu¬ 
ted to the emergence and development of Washington 
art and the story, particularly in its most formulative 
period since the late forties, has vet to be written. 

The institutions, other than the Corcoran, that have 
contributed so much to art in Washington are many, 
among the most notable being American University, 
the Barnett-Aden Gallery, the Institution of Contem¬ 
porary Art, Jefferson Place Gallery, Phillips Collec¬ 
tion, the Washington Gallery of Modern Art, and the 
Washington Workshop Center. Founded in 1945 by 
Leon Berkowitz and Ida Fox, the Workshop was most 
critical during these formulative years, as was the art 
department of American University, where Ben 
Summerford and Robert Gates were on the facultv. 
Other names of those early days include Benjamin 
Abramow'itz. Jacob Kainen, and Jack Perlmutter. In 
the late fifties, Alice Denney managed the newly 
founded Jefferson Place Gallery and later became Assis¬ 
tant Director of the Washington Gallery of Modern Art 
when it opened in 1962. Today, as Director of the 
Washington Project for the Arts, Alice Denney is as 


Paul Reed, Redburn, 1965, acrylic 
on canvas, 55 x 44” 

Elliott Thompson, Zir-Zoy, 1971, 
acrylic on canvas, 42 x 42 ” 


active as ever, totally involved with the avant garde and 
experimental. She often talks of making tapes about 
her long involvement with and knowledge of Washing¬ 
ton art. Andrew Hudson, artist, lecturer and critic, 
makes tapes of interviews with local artists and is de¬ 
veloping his book on Washington art. Eventually the 
story will be told. However, in conversations with 
artists and dealers there seems to be much conflict and 
dispute, with many different versions of the story to be 
written. 

In the recent history of Washington art, the importance 
of Morris Louis and Ken Noland seems indisputable. 
Both have been rightly recognized as painters of major 
standing and international influence; an inspiration to 
artists in the nation’s capital where they produced their 
major paintings. 

“The Washington Color Painters: Louis, Noland, Davis, 
Downing. Mehring, and Reed,” was an exhibition or¬ 
ganized in 1965 in the Washington Gallery of Modern 
Art. 

Writing about Kenneth Noland, Gerry Nordland states, 
“In 1953 he met Morris Louis through Leon and Ida 
Berkowitz, the organizers of the Washington Workshop. 
Noland was deeply impressed by Morris Louis’ work and 
suggested that they take a New York trip together in 
order to keep in touch with current developments in 
advanced painting. It was on this trip that they both 
became introduced to the painting of Helen Franken- 







Leon Berkowitz, The Tioelve Tribes 
of Israel, No. 3, 1972-73, oil on 
canvas, 100 x 78” (Collection of the 
National Collection of Fine Arts, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.) 




thaler, whose Mountains and Sea , 1952, has been men¬ 
tioned so often as a key picture in both artists’ develop¬ 
ment. Noland became one of the few confidants in 
Louis' life and they supported each other in their 
esthetic searches. 

Louis came to know Clement Greenberg, as had Noland 
earlier, and both found him to be a sensitive and know¬ 
ing friend. Greenberg came to feel that they were ‘among 
the most original painters working today’ and recom¬ 
mended them for exhibitions like the ‘new talent’ selec¬ 
tion at the Kootz Gallery. N.Y., in 1954. After 1955 
Noland and Louis drifted apart without losing a sense of 
mutual respect.” 4 

“Great art was made in Washington, and there is a sense 
Washington is a place great art can be made again,” 
states Barbara Rose in the postscript of her essay “Ret¬ 
rospective Notes on the Washington SchoolShe also 
wrote, “I have called these notes retrospective because 
the Washington Color School no longer exists.” 5 The 
essay was published in the catalogue of the exhibition 
“The Vincent Melzac Collection” organized and pre¬ 
sented at the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 1970-1971. 

The exhibition afforded a unique opportunity to see 
the work of artists of the Washington Color School: 
Louis, Noland. Davis, Downing. Mehring and Reed, 
shown in a comprehensive and generous installation in 
the large galleries of the Corcoran. Equally important 
was the publication of the catalogue which remains an 
important document on the Washington Color School. 


Further insights and understanding of Washington art 
were given in two different exhibitions presented in 
1970, one in Baltimore entitled “Washington: Twenty 
Years;” and the other, “Ten Washington Artists: 
1950-1970” in Edmonton, Canada. Both exhibitions 
were important in themselves and for their catalogues 
which remain two of the most comprehensive accounts 
of the story of post-war art in Washington, D.C. 

The larger exhibition, including 67 works by 42 artists, 
was held at the Baltimore Museum of Art. In the for¬ 
ward to the catalogue, Charles Parkhurst, then Director 
and now Deputy Director at the National Gallery of 
Art, makes the following statement, 

“ Washington: Twenty Years is intended to be a com¬ 
prehensive exploration, and review, of the art scene 
which has developed in Washington since the early 50’s. 
The undertaking is warranted by the variety and quality 
of the artistic production in Washington over this 
period and the singular character of its arts, the im¬ 
portance of which has already been confirmed on a 
national and inter-national basis. That an art scene in 
a creative center outside of New York should take lead¬ 
ership is unusual although several urban centers of 
creative activity have emerged and gained recognition 
as vital producing grounds of avant-garde work. We 
believe that Washington is chief among this group of 
national art centers. 



Although many people have thought of Washington 
only in terms of painting, this exhibition reveals the 
quality of sculpture produced from the same vein in 
recent years and the concurrent involvement with tech¬ 
nology and new materials. That this is not peculiar to 
Washington and reflects national developments signal¬ 
izes that Washington artists have moved away from iso¬ 
lation and provincialism into the vanguard.” 6 

In her essay “Washington: Twenty Years,” Diana F. 
Johnson describes the early fifties and the importance 
of the art department of American University, the Insti¬ 
tute of Contemporary Arts and the Washington Work¬ 
shop Center. 

“This desire and need for change on the part of indi¬ 
vidual artists has been entertained by the Washington 
art scene as a whole and has contributed to its contin¬ 
uing regeneration. Younger artists have been welcomed 
and encouraged to explore new areas of visual expres¬ 
sion and to utilize new materials and technology to ac¬ 
complish their aims. 


Howard Mehring, Cadmium Groove, 
1965, acrylic on canvas, 55 x 48” 
65.34 

Tom Downing, Seven, 1967, acrylic 
on canvas, 70 x 96” 67.27 

Jennie Lea Knight, Roc. 1969, pine, 
18 x 19 x 14” 1973.2 


overleaf: Gene Davis, Magic Circle. 
197 5, acrylic painting on two cir¬ 
cular walls, each 59 x 13' (Installa¬ 
tion for the 34th Biennial of Con¬ 
temporary American Painting) 


Thus, in the years between 1950 and 1970 the art scene 
in Washington has undergone a series of transforma¬ 
tions. paralleling in its overall movement the develop¬ 
ment of art in other American cities such as Chicago 
and Los Angeles. It has moved gradually from the sleepy 
provincialism that marked the early 1950s to a posi¬ 
tion in the 1960s which has continued to demand and 
receive national and international recognition. It has 
witnessed a proliferation and expansion of its art insti¬ 
tutions—museums. art centers, commercial galleries— 
which enable an ever growing number of artists to re¬ 
ceive exposure and acceptance of their work in the 
city in which they choose to live. The Corcoran Gallery 
of Art in particular has been active in this area and has 
also turned its attention to seeking and providing funds 
for studio space and materials so that artists can work 
productively." 7 

Other essays by Ellen Hove Gross and Arlene Corkerv 
add to the value of this catalogue, as do the chronologv 
and bibliography. 

The exhibition “Ten Washington Artists: 1950-1970" 
presented the work of Louis, Noland. Davis, Downing, 
Mehring, Gilliam, Larson, Clark, Knight, and Krebs. 
Again the catalogue is an invaluable record and through 
the use of selected reproductions, gives a visual develop¬ 
ment of the work of each artist. The exhibition, organ¬ 
ized bv Andrew Hudson, was shown in 1969 at the 
Edmonton Art Gallery, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

His introduction to his catalogue concludes: “There is 
one large difference between 1953 when Louis and 














Noland set out to change the course of painting and 
the situation in Washington today: the art scene has 
enormously changed. An increasing emphasis on con¬ 
temporary art in Washington s expanding museum 
world makes it no longer quite so necessary for the 
artists to go up to New York to find out what is hap¬ 
pening. Louis and Noland are now hung with honor, 
and pride in their achievement goes hand-in-hand with 
a widespread interest in the museum support of the 
artists working in Washington today. It is perhaps the 
case that the problem now is one of coping with the 
art boom and maintaining a creative isolation." 8 

In 1971, an exhibition was held in New York State, at 
the universities at Potsdam and Albany, entitled 
“Washington Art” and featured the work of thirteen 
artists. The catalogue introduction by Renato Danese 
gives an excellent survey of the changing Washington 
art scene at that time. 


Franklin White, Ashtray, 1972, oil 
on canvas, 84 x 168” 1974.48 

Joseph Shannon, Freud's Dog. 1969, 
polymer on canvas, 44 x 48” 
1970.15.3 


“There was a time, less than twenty years ago, when 
the subject of advanced art in Washington could be 
covered fairly adequately within a single article or 
essay. But in the past two decades Washington art has 
developed to a degree where such an attempt would be 
presumptuous and not without serious limitations. For 
the issue of the visual arts in Washington has become 
a complex matter, having a history and a continuity 
which is greater than the sum of isolated phenomena 
and consisting of interrelated but unique, and often 
extraordinary contributions by artists of major signifi¬ 
cance from the early fifties to the present. 

That Washington could maintain twenty years of radical 
aesthetic activity seems a rather surprising feat, for it is 
not blessed with the usual ingredients necessary for the 
support of a forceful, contemporary art scene. This is a 
political city, a southern city, and, until a few years 
ago, a relatively provincial city... 

From this point onward, it becames increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to generalize about art in the Nation s Capital. 

Color painting had created a modernist tradition in 
Washington and an atmosphere capable of generating 
and sustaining innovative, advanced art activity on a 
primary level. Art in Washington toward the end of the 
sixties, like art elsewhere throughout the United States, 
was characterized by diversification and moved in a state 
of continual flux.” 9 








The interest and increase in art became very evident 
in “The 19th Area Exhibition,” October 1974. The 
Corcoran Gallery was overwhelmed by the response, 
for 3,389 works of art were submitted. The total was 
extraordinary when considering that only artists within 
100 miles'of Washington, who had not recently ex¬ 
hibited at the Corcoran, were eligible. James Pilgrim 
acted as juror and selected 156 works: paintings, sculp¬ 
ture, drawings, and prints. Now at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art he was previously Chief Curator at the 
Corcoran and writes in his Observations by a Juror. 

“In the case of this Washington Area Exhibition the 
overwhelming response of the artists makes the event 
itself, to my mind more important than the exhibition 
alone and tends to justify whatever logistical problems 
and personal disappointments—and both are great—that 
surround it. The very magnitude of the event and the 
quality of the thousands of works that came into the 
gallery stand, I believe, as the strongest statement pos¬ 
sible about the vitality of Washington area art... 


Ann Purcell, Latwabn. 1975, mixed 
media on canvas, 72 x 60” 

Mimi Herbert, Red Triplet, plexi¬ 
glass, 12 x 38 x 40“ 1974 1974.77 



Lastly, some impressions that developed while I was 
selecting the exhibition. In the years that I was familiar 
with Washington art—1968-1970 —I was struck by the 
diverse kinds of work being done, particularly by a num¬ 
ber of strong, younger artists. I am struck by the same 
thing in this exhibition, particularly in the wide range 
of serious contemporary painting and in the abundance 
of fine drawings. But I sense a difference in the climate 
of today. While the work that I was familiar with five 
or six years ago bore little visible relationship to the 
past tradition of color painting, there seemed a need 
nevertheless to connect to that tradition. It was not 
so much that a direct lineage was necessary but rather 
a feeling that was in the air that legitimacy and impor¬ 
tance in Washington art stemmed from the color paint¬ 
ing tradition. It seemed to me that this veil tended to 
cloud peoples perception of the many talents that were 
then emerging. My impression today is that this has all 
cleared away and that one sees emerging many different 
and authoritative talents capable of drawing numerous 
traditions and experiences.” 10 









At the time of the Area Exhibition, in the Fall of 1974, 
the city and country were excited and enriched by the 
opening of the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden. The magnificent collection and building on the 
Mall added a new wealth to the art treasures of the 
nation s capital. Of particular interest was the fact that 
the collections of the Corcoran and Hirshhorn, founded 
by two independent individuals in different centuries, 
overlapped and complimented each other so well. The 
American Collection of the Corcoran is strong and 
comprehensive in the 18th and 19th centuries, as is 
the Hirshhorn in the 20th century. At the opening of 
their permanent collection, the Hirshhorn took up 
where the Corcorans American Collection leaves off: 
at the turn of the century. Moreover, with its fine tra¬ 
dition of experimental and innovative exhibitions the 
Corcoran continues its commitment to the avant garde. 
In this way, through collections and exhibitions, the two 
galleries compliment one another and greatly enrich 
the community. The role of the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art is strengthened and defined through its commit¬ 
ment to its unequalled collection of American painting 
and sculpture, and exhibitions of contemporary art, 
with the emphasis on American and Washington art. 


Washington.is indeed an emerging art center. In recent 
years Washington has emerged as a vital cultural center. 
Museums and galleries expand. Most important, artists 
are working in increasing numbers in the city. The 
lively scene that results indicates that Washington could 
emerge as the art center within the next decade. 

In a decade, a nation s capital will have become a cul¬ 
tural capital, a phenomena never before seen in this his¬ 
tory of the world. In the visual arts, the city will have 
seen the opening of the National Collection of Fine Arts, 
the National Portrait Gallery, the Renwick Gallery, 
the Hirshhorn Museum, the American Archives of Art, 
and the new extension of the National Gallery of Art. 
Other cultural institutions are numerous, from the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts to the 
Air and Space Museum, and add to the art scene, as do 
the ever increasing private galleries. The Jefferson 
Place Gallery, run for many years by Nesta Dorrance. 
showed exclusively Washington art, but no longer exists. 
The Franz Bader Gallery was also most supportive of 
local artists and continues to be so, as do Henri, 

Pyramid, Rebecca Cooper and Max Protetch. Other 
private galleries on ‘P’ Street and elsewhere through¬ 
out the city are opening continually and add to the active 
art scene now existing. 

The Corcoran Biennial of Contemporary American 
Painting continues to be of national importance and 
impact. In February 1975, the 34th Biennial presented 
the work of fifty painters, including four Washington 

















Brockie Stevenson, She s a Mighty 
Engine III. 1969-70, acrylic on can¬ 
vas, 45 x 189" 1972.25 

Anne Truitt, A Wall for Apricots. 
1968, acrylic on wood, 72-5/8 x 14 x 
14" (Collection of Helen B. Stern, 
Washington, D.C.) 


artists, a further confirmation of the achievements of 
area artists. 

In the Directors introduction to the Biennial catalogue, 
I stated, “The Corcoran 34th Biennial is a celebration 
of painting. The exhibition confirms the vitality and 
diversity of American painting today. The Corcoran’s 
Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary American Paint¬ 
ing is one of the major sustaining presentations of paint¬ 
ing by living American artists. This exhibition has 
served to document virtually every major development 
in American painting since the inception of the Bien¬ 
nial in 1907. 

The 34th Biennial includes both individual work by 
modern American masters who have exhibited in past 
Biennials and work by artists who represent the diverse 
or new directions of painting today. Fifty artists were 
invited to exhibit... 

The Biennial then serves many purposes, not only being 
a celebration of American painting, but also confirm¬ 
ing the commitment of the Corcoran to modern art 
and the importance of Washington as a major center 
for and of art.” 11 

Not only was the exhibition important in bringing to 
the Gallery the work of fifty artists, many of national 
repute; but also important to the community was the 
inclusion of four Washington artists: Gene Davis, 
William Dutterer, Sam Gilliam and Anne Truitt. 




For the Biennial, several artists were asked to create 
new works specifically for the Corcoran environment. 
Among the most spectacular were the two works cre¬ 
ated by Gene Davis and Sam Gilliam. In the Rotunda, 
Gene Davis, working with students from the School, 
painted directly on the wall, producing a stripe paint¬ 
ing Magic Circle which took up the two walls of the 
Rotunda. The resulting work was most impressive, as 
was the environment of the three huge draped can¬ 
vases created by Sam Gilliam, 3 Panels for Mr. 
Robeson 1973. This work took up an entire gallery, 
surrounding the viewer with color, texture, sensuality 
and sensation. 

With the paintings of Dutterer and Truitt, the works 
of Davis and Gilliam added further confirmation of, 
and recognition to, the national relevance and impor¬ 
tance of Washington art today. Ed McGowin has de¬ 
veloped a reputation as an artist of considerable ability 


and individual innovation and his work was presented 
in a large one man show at the commencement of the 
fall 1975 season. The exhibition had been originally 
conceived by the Director but was implemented and 
enriched by the Chief Curator, Jane Livingston, ap¬ 
pointed in April of that year. Jane Livingston brings 
a national reputation and professional expertise to the 
Corcoran, for she has worked on major exhibitions and 
written many articles, contributing nationally to an 
understanding of contemporary American art. The ex¬ 
hibition provoked great interest as did the catalogue 
“Ed McGowin’s True Stories” which was produced in 
the format of a “True Confessions” magazine. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art commenced the Bicenten¬ 
nial year with the exhibition “American Genius,” a 
tribute to W.W. Corcoran and the Gallery and School 
that he founded in the last century. The publication 
“Corcoran” gave an account of the life of the founder 
and a history of the gallery and school. The exhibition, 
presented in January, covered many aspects of the Cor¬ 
coran’s activities and paid particular attention to the 
institution’s contribution to the community, with ex¬ 
hibitions of acquisitions and recent work of Washing¬ 
ton Artists. 

An important publication was the Annual Report 1974- 
1975, which also contained summaries of the years 
1970-1974. As well as showing the Corcoran’s involve¬ 
ment with Washington art, the subject of this publica- 











tion, the Annual Report lists the many exhibitions and 
acquisitions, from historical to contemporary, made 
during the seventies. Of vital significance and impor¬ 
tance to the community are the many exhibitions of 
contemporary art presented by the Gallery. 

The Bicentennial year saw a unique project, “The Na¬ 
tion’s Capital in Photographs, 1976.” Eight photog¬ 
raphers were asked to make their impressions and images 
of the nation’s capital, to be presented in a series of ex¬ 
hibitions with a selection of photographs acquired by 
the gallery for the permanent collection. Two of the 
photographers invited to participate were from Wash¬ 
ington, John R. Gossage and Joe Cameron, both gaining 
national reputations. Other photographers were 
allowed the opportunity to present their work at the area 
photography show, a juried exhibition open to anyone 
living within a 20 mile radius of the Capital. 

The exhibition “Five Plus One,” presented in the Fall 
1976, is the first major show of new Washington art 
that Ms. Livingston has originated and selected, and 
the catalogue reveals her considerable abilities as a 



Mark Power, Rita Hey worth in Our 
Lady from Lourdes, ” 1944. photo¬ 
graph, 1976. 

John R. Gossage, Corner of Uni¬ 
versity Boulevard (West)and Elkin 
Street, Wheaton, Md.. Looking 
Northeast. 1976, photograph 

Joe Cameron, Untitled Photograph, 
1975 


writer and curator, giving new insights into art and 
artists of the community. The exhibition of work by 
six younger artists sustains and enriches the involve¬ 
ment of the Corcoran and speaks well for the future of 
art in Washington. 

During the Bicentennial year, the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art has presented a series of exhibitions in a gallery 
named “The Washington Room.” The work of 50 artists 
has been presented, paying homage to many artists, 
young and old, male and female, black and white, who 
work within the city and in individual ways present 
the rich diversity of Washington art today. 

Many more artists continue to work here and the Cor¬ 
coran will continue its vital role of support and encour¬ 
agement. through exhibitions, events, catalogues, publi¬ 
cations. commissions, acquisitions, and traveling shows, 
bringing art to a wide public. 

Corcoran exhibitions of Washington artists have been 
on view across the world from Texas to Tehran. “Ed 
McGowin’s True Stories” was recently shown at the 
Art Museum of South Texas in Corpus Christi. A 
selection of drawings from the 19th Area Exhibition, 
organized by the Corcoran and the United States In¬ 
formation Agency, toured the Middle East in 1975-76. 



























































In the seventies, the Corcoran Gallery of Art has been 
most active and presented Washington art through 65 
exhibitions, accompanied by 36 publications. The work 
of over 300 artists has been exhibited. Most important, 
during this period, the Gallery has acquired 148 works 
by 72 artists, greatly enriching the collection and 
community. 

With so much art and so many artists the Corcoran has 
to continually change its role, as the sheer number of 
artists in the area becomes overwhelming and the de¬ 
mands on the Gallery become greater. Through exhibi¬ 
tions, events, acquisitions, installations, publications, 
travelling shows and commissions the Gallery will con¬ 
tinue to encourage and support Washington art. 

In the future, attention must be given to the inclusion 
and importance of Washington art within contempo¬ 
rary American art. From Morris Louis onwards, the 
achievements and contribution of area art has been 
considerable and must be properly presented. No 
longer should the tendency be to separate the art, 
either in installation or intent, making it parochial 
and local; but every effort made for its inclusion and 
influence in the mainstream of American art. The 
national recognition and realization of the importance 
of Washington art becomes ever more necessary and, 
in many different ways, the Corcoran will continue its 
vital role within the community, for there will always 
be room at the Gallery for Washington art. 

R.S. 
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■ Acquisitions of work 
by Washington artists 
1970-July 1976 






Rebecca Davenport, 
Self-Portrait, 1973, 
1974.30 (Detail) 


Carmen Almon, The Most Beautiful Bathing Beach in The 
World, 1972, pencil, colored pencil, pastel and gouache 
on graph paper. Museum Purchase. 1975.25 
Daniel Brush, Painting #2, 1973, acrylic on canvas, gift 
of the Women’s Committee. 1974.39 
Daniel Brush, Untitled, 1974, color lithograph on paper, 
gift of Washington Printmakers, Inc. 1975.9.1 
Marcel Bardon, Nursery Windoiv, 1975, photograph, 
gift of the Women’s Committee. 1976.8.1 
Marcel Bardon, Waverly Willow, 1974, photograph, gift 
of the Women’s Committee. 1976.8.2 
Marcel Bardon, Grotto Corner, 1974, photograph, gift of 
the Women’s Committee. 1976.8.3 
Marcel Bardon, Aquatic Leaf, 1974, photograph, gift of the 
Women’s Committee. 1976.8.4 
Leon Berkowitz, Aegean #5, 1963, oil on canvas, gift of 
Walter Hopps. 1971.24.1 

Jack Boul, Baltimore Alley. 1965, oil on canvas, gift of the 
Friends of the Corcoran, 1970.15.1 
William Christenberry, 31 $ Gasoline Sign, Near Greens¬ 
boro, Ala., 1964, color photograph, gift of the Artist. 
1974.56.1 

William Christenberry, Grave with Bed as Grave Marker, 
Near Faunsdale, Ala., 1967, color photograph, Museum 
Purchase. 1974.56.2 

William Christenberry, Side of Country Store with 
Palmist Sign in Window, Havana. Ala., 1971, color 
photograph, Museum Purchase 1974.56.3 
William Christenberry, Untitled (Neon Drawing), 1973, 
mixed media on paper, gift of the Women’s Committee. 
1976.2 

Michael Clark, Untitled, 1968, acrylic on canvas, gift of the 
Artist. 1971.20 

Michael Clark, 1897 Window, 1970, pencil on paper, gift 
of Robert Scott Wiles. 1973.9 
Michael Clark, Bi-George, 1974, color lithograph on paper, 
gift of Washington Printmakers, Inc. 1975.9.2 
Michael Clark, Portrait of a Young Girl, 1973, graphite 
on paper. Museum Purchase —Alice Graeme Korff 
Memorial Fund. 1975.27 

Manon Cleary, Headlights, 1971-72, acrylic on canvas, 
gift of Roy Meachum. 1972.3 
Lester Flereward Cooke, Palais du Louvre, 1970, pen on 
paper, gift of Robert Scott Wiles. 1974.36 
Edward Corbett, Washington, D.C., July 1964, 1964, oil 
on canvas, gift of Rosamond Tirana Corbett. 1975.34 
Rebecca Davenport, Self Portrait, 1973, oil on canvas, gift 
of the Women’s Committee. 1974.40 
Gene Davis, Junkie’s Curtain, 1967, acrylic on canvas, 
gift of the Artist. 1970.17 

Juan Downey, Seven Critics, 1970, embossed lithograph, 
gift of Flarry Lunn Jr. 1972.18.1 


Juan Downey, Gimmick, 1970, etching, gift of Harry 
Lunn Jr. 1972.18.2 

Thomas Downing, Grid Forty, 1970, silkscreen on paper, 
gift of Vincent Melzac. 1971.10.1 
William Dutterer, Untitled, 1968, aluminum paint and 
acrylic on canvas, gift of Robert H. Elliott. 1971.2 
William Dutterer, Untitled, 1970, silkscreen on paper, 
gift of Vincent Melzac. 1971.10.2 
Mary Beth Edelson, Quiet Landscape, 1972, acrylic on 
paper. Museum Purchase—Director’s Discretionary 
Fund. 1972.31.1 

H. I. Gates, Shot in the Dark, 1971, mixed media, gift 
of Dr. and Mrs. Jacob J. Weinstein. 1972.11.1 
Sam Gilliam, Light Depth, 1969, acrylic on canvas, 
Museum Purchase. 1970.9 

Sam Gilliam, Long Green. 1965, acrylic on canvas, gift 
of Walter Hopps in memory of Bradley Pischel. 1971.24.2 
Sam Gilliam, Shoot Six, 1965, acrylic on canvas, gift of 
Walter Hopps in memory of Bradley Pischel. 1971.24.3 
Sam Gilliam, Blue Twirl, 1972, acrylic on canvas, gift of 
the Women’s Committee. 1972.19 
Sam Gilliam, Untitled, 1969, mixed media on paper, 
Museum Purchase with aid of funds from NEA, W.A. 
Clark Fund and Margaret M. Hitchcock. 1974.84 
Sam Gilliam, Untitled, 1969, mixed media on paper, 
Museum Purchase with aid of funds from NEA, W.A. 
Clark Fund and Margaret M. Hitchcock. 1974.85 
Cynthia Bickley Green, Hansa, 1968-69, acrylic on can¬ 
vas, anonymous gift. 1974.91 
Mimi Herbert, Red Triplet, 1974, plexiglass, Museum 
Purchase with aid of funds from NEA, W.A. Clark Fund 
and Margaret M. Hitchcock. 1974.77 
Angelo Hodick, Seven Levels, 1974, lithograph on paper, 
gift of Washington Printmakers, Inc. 1975.9.3 
Thomas L. Holcomb, 961, 1974, acrylic on canvas, Museum 
Purchase with aid of funds from NEA, W.A. Clark Fund 
and Margaret M. Hitchcock. 1974.72 
Norbett Irvine, Untitled, 1970, silkscreen on paper, gift 
of the Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center Silkscreen 
Workshop. 1971.17.1 

Sheila Isham, Li, 1970, acrylic on canvas, gift of the Artist. 
1970.18 

Mitchell Jamieson, State, 1974, engraving, gift of Wash¬ 
ington Printmakers, Inc. 1975.9.4 
Richard Jester, Untitled, 1971, silkscreen on paper, gift of 
the Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center Silkscreen Work¬ 
shop. 1971.17.2 

Jacob Kainen, Grand Master, 1974, etching, gift of Wash- 
of Washington Printmakers, Inc. 1975.9.5 
Minnie Klavens, Nanjemoy, 1972, acrylic and ink on linen, 
gift of the Artist. 1972.22 


Jennie Lea Knight, Roc, 1969, pine, gift of the Friends of 
the Corcoran. 1973.2 

Jennie Lea Knight, Em 'ly Sleeping, 1974, lithograph on 
paper, gift of Washington Printmakers, Inc. 1975.9.6 
Rockne Krebs, Ice Flower, 1969, plexiglass, Museum Pur¬ 
chase. 1970.10 

Rockne Krebs, Prairie Flower, 1970, aluminum, gift of the 
Artist. 1971.19 

Rockne Krebs, Aleph 2 , 1969, pencil, red ink and crayon on 
graph paper, Museum Purchase with aid of funds from 
NEA, W.A. Clark Fund and Margaret M. Hitchcock. 
1974.82 

Rockne Krebs, One Sun II, The Photon Structure, 1973, 
pencil and crayon on paper. Museum Purchase with aid 
of funds from NEA, W.A. Clark Fund and Margaret M. 
Hitchcock. 1974.83 

Caroll Landon, Franz Kafka s Beast, 1971, silkscreen on 
paper, gift of the Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center Silk- 
screen Workshop. 1971.17.3 
Tadeusz Lapinski, Video Spectators, 1974, lithograph on 
paper, gift of Washington Printmakers, Inc. 1975.9.7 
Blaine Larson, Step-Up, 1969, painted (acrylic) wood, 
Museum Purchase. 1970.8 
Blaine Larson, Satie, 1967, acrylic on plywood, gift of 
Walter Hopps in memory of Bradley Pischel. 1971.24.4 
Blaine Larson, Untitled, 1975, acrylic on paper, Museum 
Purchase through the Gerald A. Richardson Memorial 
Fund. 1975.43 

William Lombardo, Sometimes It Rains Cows Too, 1972, 
colored pencil on paper, Museum Purchase. 1975.26 
Morris Louis, Country House, 1938, oil on canvas, gift of 
Mrs. Martin Codel through the Friends of the Corcoran. 
1976.7 

Kevin MacDonald, 8th Grade Dance, 1975, colored pencil 
on paper, gift of the Women’s Committee. 1976.5 
Neil Maurer, Necropolis, Quito, Ecuador, 1971, photo¬ 
graph, Museum Purchase. 1974.1 
Ed McGowin, Children, 1967-68, vacuum formed plexi¬ 
glass, 5 pieces (1st part of 10), gift of the Friends of the 
Corcoran in Memory of Edith Cook. 1971.29 
Ed McGowin, Children, 1967-68, vacuum formed plexi¬ 
glass, 5 pieces (2nd part of 10), gift of the Friends of the 
Corcoran in Memory of Edith Cook. 1974.51 
Ed McGowin, Untitled, 1963, oil on plastic and masonite, 
anonymous gift. 1974.80 

Ed McGowin, Untitled, 1963, acrylic on canvas, anonymous 
gift. 1974.81 

Ed McGowin, Untitled, 1975, airbrush ink on paper. 
Museum Purchase. 1975.42 

Ed McGowin, Untitled (from the Television Series), 1969, 
plexiglass and acrylic ink, gift of Robert E. Moller in 
memory of Marty Dunn. 1976.4 


Lloyd McNeill, Blue Man, 1971, silkscreen on paper, gift 
of the Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center Silkscreen Work¬ 
shop. 1971.17.4 

Lloyd McNeill, First Annual Body and Soul Arts Festival 
Poster, 1971, silkscreen on paper, gift of the Corcoran 
Gallery Dupont Center Silkscreen Workshop. 1971.17.5 
Jonathan Meader (Ascian), Untitled, 1971, silkscreen on 
paper, gift of the Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center Silk¬ 
screen Workshop. 1971.17.6 
Jonathan Meader (Ascian) Untitled, 1971, silkscreen on 
paper, gift of the Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center Silk¬ 
screen Workshop. 1971.17.7 
Jonathan Meader (Ascian), Untitled, 1971, silkscreen on 
paper, gift of the Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center Silk¬ 
screen Workshop. 1971.17.8 

Jonathan Meader, Inside 1-6, 1971-72, silkscreen on paper, 
Museum Purchase —Director’s Discretionary Fund for 
Works on Paper. 1972.32.1-6 
Jonathan Meader, Kathy, 1974, lithograph on paper, gift 
of Washington Printmakers, Inc. 1975.9.8 
Howard Mehring, Playground, 1958, acrylic on canvas, 
Museum Purchase. 1970.11 
Howard Mehring, Panu-the-Pendulum, 1961, acrylic on 
canvas, gift of the Friends of the Corcoran. 1970.15.2 
Howard Mehring, Frontenac, 1958, acrylic on canvas, 
exchange and Museum Purchase with aid of fund«= from 
the Richard King Mellon Foundation and NEA. 1976.1 
Wang Ming, Song of Oneness, 1970, acrylic on paper, gift 
of the Artist. 1974.66 

Wang Ming, Bipolarity, 1970, acrylic on paper, gift of the 
Artist, 1974.67 

Robert Newman, Untitled, 1969, silkscreen on paper, gift 
of Vincent Melzac. 1971.10.3 
Kenneth Noland, Shadow Line, 1968, silkscreen on linen, 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert H. Kinney. 1974.68 
Kenneth Noland, Brown Stretched, 1966, acrylic on can¬ 
vas, gift of Verna G. Richardson in Memory of Gerald A. 
Richardson. 1975.38 

George On, Untitled, 1969, acrylic on canvas, gift of the 
Artist. 1970.6 

Marjorie Phillips, Pansies and Roses, oil on canvas, bequest 
of Laura T. Magnuson. 1974.45 
Marjorie Phillips, Roses and Yellow Lustre Vase, oil on 
canvas, bequest of Laura T. Magnuson. 1974.46 
Paul Reed, Barcelona, 1969, silkscreen on paper, gift of 
Vincent Melzac. 1971.10.4 
Paul Reed, Zig-Field , 1970, silkscreen on paper, gift of 
Vincent Melzac. 1971.10.5 

Paul Reed, Gilport G IV, 1972, acrylic on canvas, gift of 
Vincent Melzac. 1972.21.2 a&b 
John Robinson, In The Studio, 1945, pencil and watercolor 
on paper, Museum Purchase with the aid of funds from 


the Richard King Mellon Foundation and the NEA, 

1976.12 

Eric Rudd, Kosmos, 1971, vinyl chip and acrylic on canvas, 
gift of Irving G. Rudd. 1974.50 
John Safer, Flare, 1970, acrylic, gift of the Artist. 1970.20 
Jeorg Schuldhess, Birth of Black Man, 1974, etching, gift 
of Washington Printmakers, Inc. 1975.9.9 
Yuri Schwebler, Drawing for The Pyramid Project I. 1975, 
silverpoint and acrylic on paper, Museum Purchase with 
aid of funds from NEA, W.A. Clark Fund and Margaret 
M. Hitchcock. 1975.14 

Yuri Schwebler, Drawing for The Pyramid Project II, 

1975, silverpoint and acrylic on paper, Museum Purchase 
with aid of funds from NEA, W.A. Clark Fund and 
Margaret M. Hitchcock. 1975.15 
Joseph Shannon, Freud's Dog, 1969, polymer on canvas, 
gift of the Friends of the Corcoran. 1970.15.3 
Joseph Shannon, Tasmania, 1971, polymer on canvas, gift 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters —Childe 
Hassam Fund. 1972.1 

Joseph Shannon, Trio, 1969, ink on paper, gift of Mrs. 
Harry J. Hogan. 1975.16 

Allot Silbett, Untitled, 1971, silkscreen on paper, gift of 
the Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center Silkscreen Work¬ 
shop. 1971.17.9 

Allot Silbett, Untitled, 1971, silkscreen on paper, gift of 
the Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center Silkscreen Work¬ 
shop. 1971.17.10 

John C. Sirica, Landscape, 1974, color lithograph on paper, 
gift Washington Printmakers, Inc. 1975.9.10 

Roy Slade, Untitled # 4, 1972, pastel on paper, Museum 
Purchase—Director’s Discretionary Fund. 1972.33 
Arthur Smith, Untitled, 1964, ink and wash on paper, 
gift of Robert Scott Wiles. 1974.13 
Carroll Sockwell, Untitled, 1959, mixed media on paper. 
Museum Purchase—W.A. Clark Fund. 1970.22 
Carroll Sockwell, Scattered Space 3, 1971, mixed media 
on paper, gift of the Artist. 1971.1.3 
Carroll Sockwell, Untitled, 1973, graphite and crayon on 
paper, gift of Robert Scott Wiles. 1974.64 
Carroll Sockwell, Untitled, 1973, graphite and crayon on 
paper, gift of Robert Scott Wiles. 1974.65 
Robert Stackhouse, Drawing for Sleeping King Ascending. 
1973, pencil on graph paper, Museum Purchase—Mary 
E. Maxwell Fund. 1974.57 


Robert Stackhouse, Model for Corcoran, 1973, balsa wood 
and watercolor on graph paper, Museum Purchase— 

Mary E. Maxwell Fund. 1974.58 
Robert Stackhouse, Drawing for Ghost Dance, 1974, char¬ 
coal and watercolor on paper, gift of the Women’s 
Committee. 1974.73 

Robert Stackhouse, Ghost Dance, 1974, wood lathe and 
mixed media, gift of the Women’s Committee. 1974.74 
Robert Stackhouse, Instructions for Ghost Dance, 1974, 
watercolor and graphite on graph paper, gift of the 
Artist. 1974.75 

Robert Stackhouse, Drawing for Sleeping King Ascending, 
1974, watercolor and charcoal on paper, Museum Pur¬ 
chase with aid of funds from NEA, W.A. Clark Fund and 
Margaret M. Hitchcock. 1974.86 
Ronald Stark, Still Life with Bread and Cheese. 1971, 
photograph, gift of the Artist. 1974.42.1 
Ronald Stark, Still Life with Eggshells, 1972, photograph, 
gift of the Artist. 1974.42.2 
Ronald Stark, Still Life with Seven Mushrooms, 1972, 
photograph, gift of the Artist. 1974.42.3 
Ronald Stark, Still Life with Spaghetti, 1972, photograph, 
gift of the Artist. 1974.42.4 

David Staton, Cave Wall Series, 1971, acrylic on canvas, 
gift of Vincent Melzac. 1971.10.6 
David Stephens, Untitled, 1972, graphite on paper, gift of 
Dr. and Mrs. Jacob J. Weinstein. 1972.11,10 
A. Brockie Stevenson, She's a Mighty Engine III. 1969-70, 
acrylic on canvas, gift of the Friends of the Corcoran. 
1972.25 

Di Stovall, P Street to the People, 1971, silkscreen on paper, 
gift of the Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center Silkscreen 
Workshop. 1971.17.11 

Di Stovall, Rainbow Tree, 1971, silkscreen on paper, gift 
of the Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center Silkscreen Work¬ 
shop. 1971.17.12 

Di Stovall, Sun Drops and Berri Spots, 1971, silkscreen 
on paper, gift of the Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center 
Silkscreen Workshop. 1971.17.13 
Lou Stovall, I Love You, 1970, silkscreen on paper, gift of 
the Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center Silkscreen Work¬ 
shop. 1971.17.14 

Lou Stovall, Little Love, 1971, silkscreen on paper, gift of 
the Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center Silkscreen Work¬ 
shop. 1971.17.15 

Lou Stovall, Spirit, 1971, silkscreen on paper, gift of the 
Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center Silkscreen Workshop. 
1971.17.16 

Lou Stovall and Walter Hopps, 32nd Biennial Exhibition 
Poster, 1971, silkscreen on paper, gift of the Corcoran 
Gallery Dupont Center Silkscreen Workshop. 1971.17.17 


Augustus Vincent Tack, Study for Single Figure, pencil 
on cardboard, Museum Purchase— W.A. Clark Fund. 

1974.92 

Augustus Vincent Tack, Study for Single Figure, pencil 
on cardboard, Museum Purchase—W.A. Clark Fund 

1974.93 

Augustus Vincent Tack, Study for Single Figure, pencil 
on cardboard, Museum Purchase—W.A. Clark Fund. 

1974.94 

Augustus Vincent Tack, Study for Tivo Figures, blue pencil 
on cardboard, Museum Purchase—W.A. Clark Fund. 

1974.95 

Augustus Vincent Tack, Study for Angels, pencil on paper, 
Museum Purchase—W.A. Clark Fund. 1974.96 
Augustus Vincent Tack, Study for Memorial to Charles J. 
Dunlap, paper with tissue overlay, Museum Purchase— 
W.A. Clark Fund. 1974.97 

Augustus Vincent Tack, Study for Two Figures, pencil on 
cardboard, Museum Purchase—W.A. Clark Fund. 
1974.98 

Alma Thomas, Pansies in Washington, 1969, acrylic on 
canvas, gift of Vincent,Melzac. 1972.9.1 
Alma Thomas, Tiptoe Through the Tulips, 1969, acrylic 
on canvas, gift of Vincent Melzac. 1972.9.2 
Elliott Thompson, Eight-Thirteen, 1970, acrylic on canvas, 
gift of the Artist. 1971.5 

Anne Truitt, Flower, 1969, painted wood, Museum Pur¬ 
chase. 1970.12 

Anne Truitt, Insurrection, 1961, painted wood, gift of Mr. 

and Mrs. Phillip Stern. 1972.27 
Anne Truitt, 26 Dec. ’62 No. 1 , 1962, acrylic on paper, 
Museum Purchase with aid of funds from NEA and 
W.A. Clark Fund. 1974.54 

Anne Truitt, Arundel XL 1974, pencil and acrylic on can¬ 
vas, Museum Purchase with aid of funds from NEA, 
W.A. Clark Fund and Margaret M. Hitchcock. 1975.7 
James Twitty, Jetty, ca. 1963, oil and sand on canvas, gift 
of Dr. Thomas A. Matthews. 1971.26 
Paul Vierthaler, Exit, 1972, photograph, gift of the Artist. 
1972.28.1 

Paul Vierthaler, Untitled, 1972, photopainting, gift of the 
Artist. 1972.28.2 

Paul Vierthaler, Untitled, 1972, photopainting, gift of the 
Artist. 1972.28.3 

William Walton, Field of Action. 1964, acrylic on canvas, 
gift of Edwin J. Reis. 1975.12 
Franklin White, Ashtray, 1973, oil on canvas, gift of Gray 
Martin. 1974.48 

Joseph P. White, 27 Eastport/60 Leaves, 1971, watercolor 
on paper, gift of the Artist. 1973.7 
Kenneth Young, Red Dance, (Moment of Three), 1970, 
acrylic on canvas, gift of the Artist. 1970.21 


Jacob Kainen, Mother and Children, 
1965, oil on canvas, 43-1/2 x 55” 66.2 



Leon Berkowitz, Cathedral No. 21, 1968, oil on canvas, 
gift of the artist in memory of Bradley Pischel. 1969.4 

William Calfee, Fates, 1949, tempera on masonite, Museum 
Purchase. 51.58 

Lester Cook, Waterfront II, 1959, lithograph, gift of John 
M. Kauffman. 61.5 

Gene Davis, Black Popcorn, 1965, acrylic on canvas, 
Museum Purchase. 1967.7 

Juan Downey, Against Shadows, 1968, mixed media, gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Barrett M. Linde. 1969.25.2 

Thomas Downing, Fold Twelve, 1969, acrylic on canvas, 
Gift of the Artist. 1969.29 

Robert F. Gates, Chair, 1969, oil on canvas, Museum Pur¬ 
chase and exchange. 62.10 

Mitchell Jamieson, Italian Landscape, 1951, encaustic on 
wood panel, Museum Purchase and exchange. 54.16 

Lois Marilou Jones, Pont Louis Philippe, Paris, 1958, oil 
on canvas, Museum Purchase. 58.37 

Jacob Kainen, Mother and Children, 1965, oil on canvas, 
gift of the Friends of the Corcoran. 66.2 

Alfred McAdams, Facade, n.d., oil on canvas, Museum 
Purchase. 63.38 

Jack Perlmutter, Birds and Buildings, 1965-66, oil on can¬ 
vas, gift and exchange in memory of Charles S. Wise, 
M.D. 68.10 

Ben L. Summerford, The Lantern, 1950, oil on canvas, 
Museum Purchase. 51.5 

James Twitty, Tidal No. 6, 1963, mixed media on paper, 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy C. Collins. 61.8 


I Selected acquisitions 
of work by 
Washington artists 
prior to 1970 














■ Exhibitions of 
Washington Art 
1970-1976 


Blaine Larson, The 
Three Musicians, 1969, 
acrylic on wood, three 
pieces, 102 x 47” 
(Detail) 


1970 

Lloyd McNeill, New Drawings May 1-June 15 
Art and Youth: Creative 
Works from D.C. Senior 
High School Students June 2-July 19 

New Sculpture: Baltimore 

Washington Richmond October 9-November 15 

Gene Davis Early Paintings November 13-December 20 

1971 

The Washington Room (Don¬ 
ald Corrigan, Sam Gilliam, 

Ed McGowin) 

Corcoran School of Art 
Student Exhibition 
Drawings by Michael Clark 
Eleven Washington 
Photographers 
Art and Youth: The 2nd 
Annual Exhibition of 
Creative Works from D.C. 

Senior High School 
Students 

Seven Washington Artists 

1972 

6 From Washington 
(Carmen Almon, Joan 
Danziger, Mary Beth 
Edelson, Cynthia Bickley 
Green, J.L. Knight, Enid 
Sanford) 


January 

April 14-May 9 
April 30-June 6 

May 14-June 20 

June 6-July 19 
July-August 


April 20-June 23 



Homage to Sam Gilliam 
Paul Vierthaler: Photographs 
and Photopaintings 
Bill Lombardo: Ceramics 
and Drawings 

Seven Young Artists: Works 
on Paper (Susan Bienen, 
Joe Brainard, Alan Bridge, 
Michael Clark, Ascian, 

Pat Steir, Jim Sullivan) 
Gordon Riggle, David Staton, 
David Stevens 

Alma W. Thomas: Retrospec¬ 
tive Exhibition 
Washington Artists Equity 
Food —Photographs by Ron 
Stark 

Ed McGowin: An 
Environment 


June 27-July 30 
June 27-July 31 
August 1-September 15 

August 1-September 15 

September 8-October 15 

September 8-October 27 
October 20-November 19 

December 1 —January 7 

December 15-January 14 


1973 

Ron Anderson: Paintings 

for Projection January 12-February 18 

Enid Sanford: Spatial Illusions January 12-February 11 

Franklin White: Paintings 

and Drawings January 12-February 11 

Washington Color School 

Paintings February 23-April 8 

The Washington Color Pencil 
School (Carmen Almon, 

Lisa Brotman, Isabella 
LeClair, Bill 
Lombardo, William 
Newman) 

Eric Rudd: Paintings 
William Christenberry: 

Photographs 
Appel, Cleary, Moeller 
A Tribute to Franz Bader 
Ed Love 

Leon Berkowitz: The Sound 
of Light 

Nancy Rexroth: Photographs 
Neil Maurer: Photographs 
Tom Green: New Work 
Robert Stackhouse 
Washington Figurative Artists 
(Pat Barron, Rebecca 
Davenport, Alen Feltus, 

Gerald King, Alfred 
McAdams, Joseph Shannon, 

John Winslow) December 15-January 20 

Paul Kennedy: Photographs December 15-January 27 


March 16-April 22 
April 13-May 27 

April 13-May 27 
June-August 

September 14-October 14 
September 14-October 14 

September 14-October 14 
September 14-October 14 
October 24-November 25 
October 24-November 25 
November 7-December 9 


1974 

Yuri Schwebler: The 

Pyramid Project January 11-March 3 

Mark Power: Photographs February 8-March 10 








Sheila Isham: Paintings 
1969-1973 

Elliott Thompson: Painting 
1967-1974 

Anne Truitt: Sculpture and 
Drawings 1961-1973 
Corcoran School of Art 
Student Exhibition 
Carroll Sockwell 
Ellen Gelman Drawings 
Richard Klank Drawings 
Joyce Tenneson Cohen: 

“Tree Series” 

Frank DiPerna Photographs: 

“Bush Series” 

Wang Ming 

David Stephens: Recent 
Paintings 

Ken Young: Recent Paintings September 13-October 13 
New Washington Photography 
(Fred Day, Rachel Kaplan, 

John McIntosh, William 
Metcalfe, Joseph Mills, 

Bernard Williams) 

19th Area Exhibition 
Jonas dos Santos with The 
Bird and The Dirt 


February 8-March 10 

March 27-April 28 

April 19-June 2 

April 24-May 12 
May 23-June 30 
May 23-July 14 
May 23-July 14 

July 26-September 1 

July 26-September 1 
July 26-October 28 

September 13-October 13 


September 13-October 13 
October 11-November 16 

November 1 5-December 29 


1975 

Barnett-Aden Collection 

Corcoran School of Art 
Student Exhibition 

Marcel Bardon: Photographs 
1974-1975 

Drawings by Joan Danziger 

Ed McGowin’s True Stories 

1976 

Contemporary Washington 
Art 

Part I: The Washington 
Room 

Part II: Five + One (Daniel 
Brush, Jane Dow, Alex 
Castro, David Headley, 
Ann Purcell, Claudia 
De Monte) 

The Historic Photographs of 
Addison N. Scurlock 

The Nation's Capital in Photo¬ 
graphs, 1976 
Part 5 in a series of 8 ex¬ 
hibitions—John Gossage 
Part 7 in a series of 8 ex¬ 
hibitions—Joe Cameron 

The Nation's Capital Photog¬ 
raphers: An Area 
Exhibition 

Mimi Herbert —Flags 


January 10-February 2 

April 23-May 4 

May 3TJune 29 
August 

September 13-October 26 

January-December 

September 24-November 21 
June 19-August 29 

September 24-November 21 
December 11-February 20 

October 9-November 21 
April-August 


1970 

Lloyd McNeill, New Drawings 

Art and Youth, Creative Works from D.C. Senior High 
School Students 

New Sculpture: Baltimore Washington Richmond 

1971 

Drawings by Michael Clark 

Art and Youth, Creative Works from D.C. Senior High 
School Students 

1972 

6 from Washington 

Alma W. Thomas: Retrospective Exhibition 
Joseph P. White: Watercolors 
Food —Photographs by Ron Stark 

1973 

Ron Anderson: Paintings for Projection 
Enid Sanford: Spatial Illusions 
Franklin White: Paintings and Drawings 
The Washington Color Pencil School 
Eric Rudd: Paintings 
William Christenberry: Photographs 
Ed Love 

Leon Berkowitz: The Sound of Light 
Tom Green: New Work 

1974 

Mark Power: Photographs 
Sheila Isham: Paintings 1969-1973 
Elliott Thompson 

Anne Truitt: Sculpture and Drawings 1961-1973 
Joyce Tenneson Cohen “Tree Series” 

Frank DiPerna Photographs: Bush Series (poster) 

New Washington Photography (poster) 

19th Area Exhibition 

Jonas dos Santos with The Bird and The Dirt 

1975 

Marcel Bardon: Photographs 1974-1975 (poster) 

Ed McGowin’s True Stories 

1976 

The Historic Photographs of Addison N. Scurlock 
John Gossage—Better Neighborhoods of Greater Washing¬ 
ton (The Nation’s Capital in Photographs, 1976) 

Joe Cameron (The Nation’s Capital in Photographs, 1976) 
Five from Washington 
Claudia De Monte 
The Washington Room 


I Publications Dealing with 
Washington Art, 
1970-1976 



Directors 

William MacLeod 
F. Sinclair Barbarin 
Frederick B. McGuire 
C. Powell Minnigerode 
Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. 
James Harithas 
Walter Hopps 
Geno Baro 


1873-1889 

1889-1900 

1900-1915 

1915-1947 

1947-1968 

September 1968-September 1969 
September 1969-June 1972 
June 1972-November 1972 
November 1972- 


Artists shown in the 
“Washington Room” 
(1976) 


Leon Berkowitz 
Joe Cameron 
William Christenberry 
Gene Davis 
Frank DiPerna 
William Dutterer 
Robert Epstein 
Eugene W. Frederick 
Tom Green 
Sam Holvey 
Helene Herzbrun 
Andrew Hudson 
Sheila Isham 
Paul Kennedy 
Jennie Lea Knight 
Steven Kruvant 
Blaine Larson 
William Lombardo 
Willem de Looper 
Ed Love 

Kevin MacDonald 
Mike Mitchell 
William Newman 
Robert Newmann 
Nancy H. Palmer 
Jack Perlmutter 
Fred Pitts 
Annette Polan 
Mark Power 
Barbara Price 
Ann Purcell 
Paul Reed 
John Robinson 
Eric Rudd 
Enid Sanford 
Berthold Schmutzhart 
Joseph Shannon 
Rona Slade 
Carroll Sockwell 
Robert Stackhouse 
A. Brockie Stevenson 
William Suworoff 
Alma Thomas 
Peter Thomas 
Elliott Thompson 
Anne Truitt 
Tad Wanveer 
Franklin White 
Rosemary Wright 
Ken Young 


I Washington artists who 
have had work exhibited 
the Corcoran 1970-1976 


Alice Acheson 
Carmen Almon 
Frank Alston 
Barbara Alu 
Ron Anderson 
Allen Appel 
Lila Asher 
Wayne Attaway 
Jerrald C. Balance 
Adolphus Baley 
John C. Barber 
Marcel Bardon 
Pat Barron 
Merry Bean 
Timothy Beard 
Leon Berkowitz 
Alice Bindeman 
Judy Bishop 

Gwendolyn A. Blackwell 
Raya Bodnarchuk 
Mimi Bolton 
Jack Boul 
Marianne Bowles 
H. Terry Braunstein 
Alan Bridge 
William J. Brogan 
Lisa Brotman 
Laura Brown 
Daniel Brush 
Melvin Buckner 
Robert H. Bunney III 
Frank Bunts 
Jay Burch 

Alexius Jerome Burgess 

Peter Bursenos 

Maxine Cable 

David Cadbury 

William Calfee 

Joe Cameron 

Anson Campbell 

Bob Capps 

D. Michael Carr 

Jim Carroll III 

Alex Castro 

Leonard Cave 

William Christenberry 

Constance Costigan Christian 

Dee Church 

Michael Clark 

Manon Cleary 

Joyce Cohen 

Robert Cohen 

Bonnie B. Collier 

Edwin D. Collins III 

Marcella Comes 

Donald Corrigan 


Eben Comins 

Louise Craven 

Noche Crist 

Bernice Cross 

Nancy Cusick 

Virginia Daley 

Minnie Dalton 

Tina Danzansky 

Joan Danzinger 

Rebecca Davenport 

Gene Davis 

Fred Day 

James Dean 

Claudia De Monte 

Richard Dempsey 

William Denner 

Claire Derriter 

Tom Dineen 

Frank DiPerna 

Jonas Dos Santos 

Jane Dow 

Juan Downey 

Thomas Downing 

David Driskell 

William Dutterer 

Mary Beth Edelson 

Deborah Ellis 

Joseph Craig English 

Janos Enyedi 

Robert Epstein 

Lucile Evans 

John Farrar 

Alan Feltus 

Clare Ferriter 

Zeki Findikoglu 

Clare Fontanini 

Eugene W. Frederick 

Jon R. Friedman 

H. Irving Gates 

Robert Gates 

Ellen Gelman 

Sam Gilliam 

Thomas Gilling 

Audrey Glassman 

Thomas W. Glover 

Carl Goldhagen 

Frank Gonzales 

John R. Gossage 

Cynthia Bickley Green 

Ruby Grady 

John Grazier 

Tom Green 

Ephrain M. Guevera 

Robert Gwathmey 

James Hagen 

Donna Nicholson Harden 


Hank Harmon 
Ron Haynie 
David Headley 
Mimi Herbert 
James Herring 
Helene Herzbrun 
James Hilleary 
Sally Hintz 
Thomas Holcomb 
Sam Holvey 
Sue Robinson Hoth 
John Hoyle 
Andrew Hudson 
Hilary Hynes 
Lani Irwin 
Sheila Isham 
Joyce Jewell 
Lois Jones 
Lou Jones 
Malwin Johnson 
Maria Josephy 
Judith Kahn 
Jacob Kainen 
Allan Kaneshiro 
Rachel Kaplan 
Iris F. Kaufman 
Paul Kennedy 
Scott M. Kesler 
Barbara Davis Kerne 
Kim Keever 
Gerald King 
Williams J. Kitchens 
Richard Klank 
Christopher A. Klein 
Jennie Lea Knight 
Neil Hartley Korpi 
Margaret Kranking 
Rockne Krebs 
Steven Kruvant 
James Patrick Kuhn 
Sami Lais 

Carolyne D. Lanclon 
E. Jean Lanyon 
Blaine Larson 
Isabella Le Clair 
Alan E. Legro 
Mark A. Leithauser 
Vera Lester 
Rhea G. Locke 
William Lombardo 
Herbert S. Long 
Willem de Looper 
Edward Loper 
Morris Louis 
Ed Love 
Ilze Loxley 


Kevin MacDonald 
Alfred McAdams 
June McAdams 
Mike McAlister 
John D. McCarty, Jr. 
Ed McGowin 
John McIntosh 
Lloyd McNeill 
Constance Mallinson 
Herman Maril 
Fred Maroon 
Leonard Maurer 
Neil Maurer 
Jonathan Meader 
Howard Mehring 
Gregory E. Mescha 
William Metcalf 
Susan Middleman 
Virgil Mikael 
Joan Milligan 
Joe Mills 
Wang Ming 
Paul Stanford Minster 
Mike Mitchell 
Christen Moeller 
Nancy Monacelli 
Harvey Moore 
Daniel Morper 
Breton Morse 
Christopher Muhlert 
William Newman 
Robert Newmann 
Kenneth Noland 
Thomas O’Callaghan 
Turker Ozdogan 
Nancy H. Palmer 
Eric V. Parks 
Terry Parmelee 
Jack Perlmutter 
Frances Perry 
James Phillips 
Marjorie Phillips 
Delilah Pierce 
Fred Pitts 
Annette Polan 
James Porter 
Mark Power 
Barbara Price 
Ann Purcell 
Jim Quinn 
Patricia Quinn 
Berenice Reed 
Paul Reed 

Ingrid Cromel Rehart 
David E. Reid 
Helen Rennie 


R. Wayne Reynolds 
Nancy Rexroth 
Jeanne H. Richards 
Harry I. Richardson 
Terry Richardson 
Gordon Riggle 
Steven Riggle 
Alice Robinson 
John Robinson 
George Roland 
Thomas P. Rooney 
George E. Rose 
Alvin Rosenbaum 
Nancy Rosing 
Eileen Ross 
Robyn Jofrnson Ross 
Ronnie Rubino 
Eric Rudd 
Paul Saberin 
Harry Steven St. Ours 
Jim Sanborn 
Lucile Sanders 
Enid Sandford 
Jonas dos Santos 
J. Luray Schaffner 
Dorothy J. Scheider 
Thomas de Schmidt 
Berthhold Schmutzhart 
Slaithong Schmutzhart 
Bella Schwartz 
Yuri Schwebler 
Addison N. Scurlock 
Mike Shaffer 
Joseph Shannon 
William Shirley 
George K. Sing ley 
John Sirica 
Rona Slade 
Roy Slade 
Alfred J. Smith, Jr. 
Carroll Sockwell 
Kathleen Spagnolo 
Robert Stackhouse 
Ron Stark 
David Staton 
David Stephens 
Richard R. Steward 
A. Brockie Stevenson 
Marianne Stikas 
Nancy West Stratoon 
William Suworoff 
James Symons 
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